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SOME CRITERIA FOR EVALU- " 
ATING ACTIVITIES IN A LATIN W. L. CARR 
CLASSROOM 


BeFoRE discussing the main topie of this 
paper I should like to say something about 
the present status of Latin in the secondary 
schools of the United States. One might be 
justified in the belief that Latin has just 
about disappeared from the school curricu- 
lum if he took too seriously the statements 
frequently made by some speakers and 
writers, who apparently have trouble in 
reading statistics. Even so carefully a pre- 
pared document as Bulletin No. 6, 1938, 
U. S. Office of Edueation, on ‘‘ Offerings 
and Registrations in High School Sub- 
jects,’’ in discussing trends in registrations 
from 1890 to 1934, says (p. 4) in regard 
to Latin: 

Registrations in this subject reached their peak 
from 1900 to 1910 when approximately half of the 
pupils attending high school in any given year were 
taking Latin. Since 1910 the decline has been 
steady: 37.3 per cent. of the total enrolment pur 


sued Latin in 1915; 27.5 per cent. in 1922; 22 per 
cent. in 1928; and 16 per cent. in 1934. 

All of which is true except the statements 
that registrations in Latin reached their 
peak about 1910 and that registrations had 
steadily declined since 1910. As a matter 
of fact, registrations in Latin had steadily 
increased since 1910, as the data in this 
same bulletin clearly show. The net in- 
crease in the six-year period from 1928 to 
1934 (the latest such period reported) was 
over 88,000, or about 14 per cent. The per- 
centage, however, did fall between 1928 and 
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1934, because the total high-school enrol- 
ment during that period increased about 55 
per ecent., while the Latin registration in- 
creased only 14 per cent. A similar situa- 
tion was reported for other foreign lan 
vuages during the same six-year period. 
K'renech showed a net increase in registra- 
tion of over 49,000; Spanish a net increase 
of over 37,000, and German a net increase 
of over 73,000. 


are available, but there is reason to believe 


No later nation-wide data 


that registrations in these foreign lan- 
vuages have continued to increase, with the 
possible exception of German.  Statisties 
for New York City show a decrease in Ger- 
man registration. It is probable, though 
reerettable, that, in the matter of German 
York City and 


throughout the country, history will repeat 


registrations in New 


itself. It is a matter of record that between 
March, 1917, and October, 1920, German 
registrations in New York City’s public 
schools fell from 23,898 to only 60. 

Of course, statistics such as those I have 
eiven show only what is or has been true 
about registrations. They do not show 
what should be true. And I have ealled 
attention to them largely because, as I have 
said, we so frequently hear statements on 
this subject that are misleading, if not 
downright false. I recently attended an 
educational meeting at which a professor 
of English spoke with regret of the alleged 
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fact that only 10 per cent. of the pupils in 


our public schools ever studied any Latin. 


At the end of his speech, I took great 
pleasure in giving him the cheering infor- 
mation that more than one fourth of the 


ninth-grade pupils in our publie schools 
in 1934, enrolled in first-vear Latin 
fourth of the 
second-year Latin. = I 
vot his information 


were, 


and about one tenth-grade 


pupils, in suspect 
that 


either from some generalizing professor of 


this professor 
education or from some timorous teacher of 
Latin with a defeatist attitude toward his 
subject because, forsooth, Latin is no longer 
the protected industry it once was I refuse 
to view this fact with alarm. I even refused 
to view with alarm the fact, which I discov- 
ered some five years ago, that a total of 456 
American colleges were at that time grant- 
ing the A.B. degree without requiring any 
I am 
I do 
not ask for a subsidy or a protective tariff 
On the other hand, I do 


Latin either before or after entrance. 


a freetrader in educational matters. 


for my subject. 
not wish to see other subjects subsidized or 
protected. ‘‘Let every tub stand on its own 


bottom’’ is my slogan. Let registrations in 
Latin increase or decrease as the subject 
pupils, 
Also let 


the 


proves its educational value to 
parents and the general public. 

registrations in) English, science or 
social studies increase or decrease as they 
prove their educational value to pupils, 
parents and the general public. If we are 
to have an elective system in our schools, 
let us have an elective system—always, of 
the 


economical administration. 


limits of reasonably 


Let us not have 


course, within 
a so-called elective system which praetically 
forees every pupil, as does the present sys- 
tem in New York State, to take English, 
science and social studies in the ninth grade 
and, therefore, to be under pressure to post- 
pone either mathematics or foreign lan- 
guage to the tenth grade. 

But let us be fair in this matter. 
ers of Latin are not themselves entirely free 


Teach- 
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from blame for the low estimate that ee 
tain influential schoolmen place upon their 
subject. A boy who has had an unhappy, 
and what has seemed to him a profitless. 
experience with a foreign language in 
school and then grows up to become a prin- 
cipal of a high school or a professor of edu- 
cation can scarcely be expected to urge his 
own or his neighbor’s children to risk hay 
One 


principal frankly hostile to the study ot 


ing that same unhappy experience. 


Latin once told me, in explaining his atti 
tude, that his two years of high-school Latin 
had been a ‘‘perfect nightmare.’’? When 
I asked what particular form this night 


mare took, he said: ‘‘Trying to walk 


through a swamp of molasses on a cold 


November day.”’ 
such a principal that he should not judge 


Of course, we can say to 


others by himself or generalize from too few 
instances, but we can scarcely expect him 
to exert any noticeable amount of pressure 
on his pupils either to elect a foreign lan- 
vuage or, having elected it, to stick it out 
for a reasonable period of time. And, of 
course, we might also say that a boy who 
was destined to become a high-school prin- 


cipal when he grew up probably rated 
higher on social intelligence than he did on 


linguistic ability or literary interest. But 
that is not the whole answer. Teachers of 
Latin in the past have too often been so 
sure of the superior merits of their mer- 
chandise that they have scorned the slightly 
meretricious methods of some of their col- 
leagues, who were boosters for the newer 
subjects. I myself have come to believe it 
is the duty and obligation of every teacher 
of Latin to be prepared at all times, in fac- 
ulty meetings, in social clubs or in private 
conversation, to present well-reasoned ar- 
guments for the study of his particular 
subject. Dignified advertising on the school 
bulletin board or in an assembly program 
is possible in most school situations. And 
the more factual the material one uses in 
the arguments, the better. 
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But when all is said and done, ‘‘the only 
| advertisement is a satisfied customer. ”’ 
is. therefore, the supreme duty and obli- 
tion of the teacher of Latin to make his 

lassroom an efficient educational work- 
m. This he can do only if he uses every 

rvailable means to know boys and girls in 
reneral and his bovs and girls in particu- 
lar. He must also use every available 
means to widen and deepen his own knowl- 
edge of his subject and related subjects. 
And, finally, and this is the hardest of all, 
le must constantly improve his skill in 
using his subject as an educational instru- 
ment to ereate and develop in his pupils 
the knowledges, abilities, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals that will function for his 
pupils outside the classroom and will con- 
tinue to function for them long after they 
have left his classroom for the last time. 

To accomplish this ambitious task, a teacher 

must clarify his thinking about his educa- 

tional objectives. He must decide what 
knowledges, abilities and skills are worth 
attaining and are attainable in his particu- 
lar classroom. I have a formula that has 
long seemed useful to me. It is couched 
in the terms of grammar, and of Latin 
vrammar at that. ‘‘I am teaching boys and 
virls (direct object) certain’ desirable 
knowledges, abilities, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals (secondary object) by 
means of Latin (ablative of means).’’ Any 
teacher of any subject can use this formula 
by substituting for Latin the name of the 
subject that he feels most competent to use 

-French, Spanish, German, music, geom- 





etry, social studies—even the ‘‘integrated 
program’’! And, of course, anyone who 
chooses Latin as his means does so because 
he believes that he can use as his special 
instrument those activities, appropriate to 
the Latin classroom, which he, on the basis 
of sober reflection and actual experience, 
believes are effective activities for this pur- 
pose. 


Most teachers of Latin are reasonably 
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clear as to the more important educational 
objectives potentially attainable through 
that particular subject. Among these ob- 
jectives would certainly be found the exten- 
sion of the pupil’s intellectual horizon and 
the broadening of his international sympa- 
thies. Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles was recently quoted as saying: ‘‘It 
is impossible to draw near to a foreign 
people without knowing their language.’ 
Another commonly accepted objective is an 
increased understanding of the pupil’s own 
language. Evidence as to the validity of 
this objective is easily obtainable in educa 
tional literature. <A recent study in the 
schools of Washineton, D. C., adds to the 
confirming evidence. The results of this 
study were published in) ScHooL ANpD 
Society, June 1, 1940. 

Another responsibility that the teacher 
of a foreign language shares with the teach 
ers of other subjects, especially the ‘‘exact 
and exacting’’ subjects, as Bagley calls 
them, is the very important task of helping 
pupils to cultivate the desirable habit of 
carrying through a project which is eumu- 
lative in character and which, therefore, 
demands persistent and continued effort 
day after day and which dramatizes the 
rewards for persistence and the penalties 
for ‘*slacking.’’ 

I say most teachers of Latin are fairly 
clear about the more important objectives 
of their subject. I have a feeling, however, 
that many of them are not so clear about 
the appropriateness or the relative effec- 
tiveness of the various pupil activities 
which they daily promote in the classroom. 
And I take it that we all agree, in theory 
at least, that it is what the pupil does, in 
the classroom or out of it, that results in 
learning, and not what the teacher does or 
says. I should like to propose the following 
six criteria for evaluating classroom activi- 
ties in a class in Latin: 

1. The relative directness of the activity’s contri 


butions to the attainment of one or more ultimate 








p> 
( dered valuable for the pupils in- 
I t ( } f the ac ity’s contri- 
abili to read Latin. 
| ril t which the activity stimu- 
in the pupils participating. 
j j cess With which the pupils can carry on 
ith their present abilities and skills. 
nd and amount of ind dual activity 
the classroom whieh the classroom activity 
S nthe p participating 
( mber of puy pal ipating in the ae- 


In setting up the second of these criteria 
the relative directness of the activity’s 
contribution to the ability to read Latin— 
that 
ability to read the language as the primary 
Latin 


I have assumed the teacher accepts 


immediate objective in the study of 
or of any other foreign language in a school 
that 


and I hasten to say to any- 


situation. I know this issue Is some- 
times debated, 
one who may disagree with me in making 
this assumption that I have no difficulty, 
under the assumption, in justifying a good 
deal of hearing and speaking Latin in the 
classroom. In fact I consider the hearing 
and speaking of any language a valuable, 
if not a necessary, preparation for the oral 
that 


the oral reading of a language a valuable, 


reading of laneuage, and I consider 
if not a necessary, preparation for the so- 
called that 


However, | am convineed that the teacher 


silent reading of language. 
who sets up ability to read Latin as the 
primary immediate objective is much more 
likely to put first things first and much less 
likely to devote an unjustifiable amount of 
time to secondary or tertiary immediate 
objectives—to his own and his pupils’ con- 
fusion. Such a teacher, for example, will 
be less likely to devote a large proportion 
of his pupils’ time and energy to formal 
vrammar, formally introduced, and espe- 
that 


‘‘reeall’’ knowledge, rather 


cially to those drills are directed 


primarily to a 
than a ‘‘recognition’’ knowledge, of gram- 
matical forms. Such a teacher will be much 
less likely to devote one third to two thirds 
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of his pupils’ time, in and out of class, 
the comparatively fruitless task of turning 
A teacher 
who consciously sets up reading as the p: 


Ynelish sentences into Latin. 


mary immediate objective will be chief} 
concerned with having his pupils acquire 
functionally a recognition knowledge of an 
extensive reading vocabulary and will not 
be led astray by the false doctrine that on 
does not really ‘‘know’’ a word in his ow 
or a foreign language until he ean use 
We a 


know for recognition purposes in appropri 


correctly in writing or speaking. 


ate written or spoken context many more 
English words than we know, or need to 
know, for writing or speaking, and the same 
thing is, or should be, true of any foreign 
language. 

I have commented thus at length upon 
my second eriterion, partly because I be 
lieve that many otherwise excellent teach 
ers, following the bad example of their own 
teachers or following too slavishly their 
text-books, dissipate their own and their 
pupils’ energy by a failure to focus atten- 
tion upon reading as the primary immedi 
ate goal. I have emphasized this criterion 
also because I believe that the reading ob 
jective is the only important immediate ob 
jective which we can reasonably expect the 
majority of our pupils to attain to anything 
like a satisfactory degree in a high-school 
course of two, three or even four years; and 
also because I believe that the reading ob 
jective, if attained, is the only immediate 
objective likely to be put to use in the later 
experience of the majority of the pupils 
who sti dy Latin in our schools or colleges. 
Furthermore, I believe that all, or almost 
all, other criteria will be readily accepted 
as stated. 

Perhaps I ought to say something about 
my third eriterion, that of intrinsic inter- 
est. We all know, of course, that interests 
cf a sort can be evoked for almost any class- 
room activity. Learning paradigms or 
principal parts, for example, can be very 
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tine if the teacher makes a game of it, 


X 


promises rewards, or threatens punish- 
nts—even if the rewards and punish- 

ents are only in the usual form of a test 
score or a report card. But any interest so 

oused is only an extrinsic interest and de- 
pends entirely on outside and _ artificial 
stimuli. What we want to arouse in our 
pupils is a genuine intrinsic interest in the 
activities we seek to promote, and that re- 
sult can best be obtained by adapting our 
classroom activities, in the beginning stages 
at any rate, to the natural interests of the 
pupils themselves. 

Now what are some of the natural inter- 
that 
language and what are their motives in be- 
If that foreign lan- 


ests pupils may have in a foreign 
vinning its study? 
euage is Latin, the pupil’s interest can 
usually be easily and fruitfully aroused by 
a comparison of the words in the foreign 
language with their related words in En- 
vlish. Such an interest, once fully aroused, 
is very likely to become a life-long interest 
and to result in a greatly enlarged and 
much enriched English vocabulary. <An- 
other important field of interest for pupils 
beginning the study of Latin is the life and 
culture of the people whose language is 
being studied. One hears much nowadays 
of the cultural approach to the study of 
foreign languages. And most of the re- 
cently text-books in 
language demonstrate the trend 
injecting into the course, from the first day 
on, a much larger cultural element than 


published foreign 


toward 


formerly obtained. 

It seems to me, however, that the most 
important source of interest for most 
pupils is to be found in the Latin itself— 
in the pupil’s desire to find out how foreign 
people say things. Strangely enough, many 
teachers fail to make any adequate effort 
to satisfy this perfectly natural curiosity on 
the part of the pupil, and in far too many 
instances the pupil’s budding interest in 
Latin as a language is killed by the teach- 
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er’s interest in facts about the language; 
when the pupil asks for the bread of living 
speech, he is given a stone of grammar and 
syntax. 

On this point, let me give an excerpt 
from a recently published book: 


I was taken into a Form Room and told to sit : 
a desk. All the other boys were out of doors, and 
I was alone with the Form Master. He produced a 
thin greeny-brown-covered book filled with words in 
different types of print. 

© ¥on 


vou?’? he said. 


have never done any Latin before, have 


**No, siv.?? 

‘“This is a Latin grammar.’’ He opened it at a 
well-thumbed page. 

this,’’ he said, pointing to a 


‘*You must learn 


number of words in a frame of lines. ‘‘ I will come 


back in half an hour and see what you know.’’ 


Behold me then on a gloomy evening, with an 
aching heart, seated in front of the First Declen 
sion, 

Ménsa a table 
Mensa O tabk 
Ménsam a table 
Meénsae of a table 


Mensae to or for a table 
Mensa by, with or from a tabl 
What on earth did it mean? 
of it? It seemed absolute rigmarole to me. How 
ever, there was one thing I could always do: I could 
And I thereupon proceeded, as far 


Where was the sense 


learn by heart. 
as my private sorrows would allow, to memorize the 
acrostie-looking task’ which had been set me. 

In due course the master returned. 

‘*Have you learnt it?’’ he asked. 

‘e} think | 
gabbled it off. 


Say ste mie? * J 


ean replied ; and I 


He seemed so satisfied with this that I was em 
boldened to ask a question. ‘What does it mean, 
sir??? 

‘*Tt means what it says: Ménsa, a table. Mensa 


is a noun of the First Deelension. There are five 


declensions. ’? 
‘*But,’’ I repeated, ‘‘what does it mean?’’ 
** Mensa means a table,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Then why does ménsa also mean 0 table,’’ I 
enquired, ‘fand what does table mean?’ 

‘«Ménsa, O table, is the voeative ease,’’ he re 
plied. 

‘*But why 0 table?’’ I persisted in genuine curi 
osity. 

“0 table, — you would use that in addressing a 
table.’’ And then 


was not carrying me with him, ‘‘ You would use it 


seeing he 


table, in invoking a 


in speaking to a table.’’ 
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! er d ’ | blurted suit in honest 
1 are impertinent, you will be p inished, 
nd punished, let me tell you, very severely,’’ was 
} ; i rejoinder 
Su was my first introduction to the classics 
m which, I have been told, many of our cleverest 
men have derived so much solace and profit. 


This passage is an excerpt from a book 
ealled ‘‘A Roving Commission’’ and the 
author is Winston Churehill.? 

While the pupil’s own motive or motives 
for undertaking the study of a foreign 
language will prove the best basis for secur- 
ing at the very start the pupil’s interest 
and cooperation, without which teaching is 
impossible, the skilful teacher will in a 
short time be able to create in each of his 
pupils (if it is not already there) some 
interest in one or more of the ultimate 
objectives at which he himself is aiming. 
This will not be difficult to do, if the teach- 
er’s objectives are really valid and if he 
can make it apparent to his pupils that, 
through their various classroom activities, 
they are making daily progress toward the 
attainment of some one or more of these 
objectives 

And this last point leads to a econsidera- 
tion of my fourth criterion, which is eon- 
cerned with suecess. It is not sickly senti- 
mentalism but hard-headed common sense 
to Insist that every pupil who is willing to 
make a reasonable effort is entitled to a 
reasonable amount of suecess. Youne and 
inexperienced teachers particularly need to 


apply this eriterion; and a good many ex- 


Ewemts ... 


perienced teachers, I suspect, might lose 
some of their cynicism and growing sens 
of futility, if they would only make a better 
adjustment of their demands to the actual 
capacity of their pupils, especially in the 
matter of those skills involved in writin 
Latin or in the instant recall of grammati 
eal forms long since automatic to. thi 
teacher. 

My fifth criterion surely needs no de 
fense. There is obviously something wrong 
about a classroom activity that does not 
carry over into some closely related activity 
outside the classroom. The failure in this 
respect of the traditional academie subjects 
is the best argument offered by the advo- 
cates of the activity program. 

And, lastly, my sixth criterion—the num 
ber of pupils involved—can not be neg 
lected in a classroom situation. I have 
seen a teacher concentrate his efforts for 
fifteen minutes upon a single pupil who 
had misplaced the accent on a Latin word, 
while all the other pupils (who had_ not 
lapsed into a coma) were on the verge of 
nervous prostration. 

In the long run, the place that Latin will 
hold in our schools will be just about the 
place it deserves to hold, and the extent of 
that place will depend upon the success 
with which teachers of Latin help their 
pupils to attain those knowledges, abilities, 
skills, habits, attitudes and ideals that the 
pupils and the community at large regard 
as eminently worth the time and effort that 
their attainment costs. ‘‘The only good 


advertisement is a satisfied customer.’’ 





LOOKING TOWARD EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION AFTER 
THE WAR 
To “men ot good will” everywhere is addressed 
a manifesto based upon the thesis, “Reconstrue- 


1 Winston S. Churehill, ‘£ A Roving Commission, ’ 
10-12 New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 


tion after this war will fail unless it is also re- 
edueation.” The manifesto was prepared and 
is signed by nineteen educators, nine represent- 
ing other countries. Under the chairmanship of 
William H. Kilpatrick, this group met just be- 
fore and during the recent international confer- 
ence of the New Edueation Fellowship at Ann 
Arbor. The members of the group “assume that 
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tler and Hitlerism will be defeated and that 


vorld will then be left in a state of grave 
nomic, political, social and eultural disorder, 
some countries near chaos.” They further 

e that “Hitlerism ean not be permanently 
efeated on the field of battle alone, but only 


n the hearts and minds of men, and especially 
vouth.” 
lwelve general guiding principles are af 


firmed, the first three of which read as follows: 


1. The first duty of society is to guarantee to 
ry man, woman and child equal opportunity for 

lucation without regard to race, birth, sex, income 
creed. 

2. This equality of opportunity must inelude the 


fullest nurture of every special ability, talent o1 


3. Every man is an end in himself and may not 
be used merely as a means. And this is the dignity 


of man, 


Although the group does not attempt to “offer 
blueprints,” for “education is creative and is the 
expression of personalities, not the product ot 
formulas and prescriptions,” it does make cer 


tain specific suggestions: 


(a) Break down the walls that stand between 
school and community. Schools should be one of 
the main sourees of power for the community. ° 

(b) Uproot the idea that book knowledge in 
tself can be a guide in living, that credits and 
degrees are the main aim of edueation and that 


secondary schools should be a shorteut to selfish 


ra 


social advancement or to the preservation of class 
privileges. 

(ce) Make the schools institutions where the ideal 
of equality becomes a reality. Combine learning 
and doing to the utmost. Send out from the 
schools new generations of young citizens eager to 
apply the art of serious learning in their life and 
work, and devoted to the master art of self-instrue 
tion and self-perfection. 

(d) Eneourage and support everywhere and in 
every form the willingness of youth to serve. . 
Enroll youth as partners in reconstruction work ; 
they will be the more able and willing to build with 
us, and after us, a new world. 

(e) Recognize the fact that vouth everywhere 
faces a grave crisis. Educators and educgtion 
should share responsibility in the care of youth up 
to the age of maturity. Unemployment of youth 
must be eliminated by a common effort of all, not 
by government action alone. 

(f) Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts 
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to do better work. Encourage the best amongst 
suuth to enter the profession. In times of e¢risis 


nerease and not decrease eduéavional funds, esp 


cially in the poorer areas. In all reeconstruetion 
schemes give priority to youth-serving institutions 
(g) Work for the regeneration of faith Not 


zg 
only are towns in ruins, millions of souls are devas 
tated. Millions of youth in Europe have aecepted 
false religions. When the false Gods fall let not 
the altars be empty. Demoeracy must restore faith, 
not by words alone, but by deeds. Educational re 
construction furnishes the vision and provides the 


opportunity e 


The manifesto ealls for a “strong aetion 
group” to promote plans for educational re 
construction, the nucleus of which in this eoun 
try “exists in the United States Committee on 
Edueational Reeonstruction.”. Some of the 
funetions of this action group are listed as 


follows: 


1. To mobilize organizations, institutions and in- 
dividuals . . . in preparation for post-war recon 
struction through edueation, and furnish them with 
the necessary material. 

2. To approach the United States governmental 
authorities and urge them to inelude educational 
reconstruction in their post-war plans and budgets; 
and to do the same with any representatives of 
other governments in this country. 

3. To secure the widest possible discussion of the 
problems of post-war reconstruction. 

4. To arrange for the establishment of centers 
for the edueation of workers in such a program, 

5. To promote the study of the international 
situation in relation to education, 

6. To take steps toward the formation of a eom 
mission of men and women in demoecratie countries 
who enjoy the confidence of edueators and people 
of similar interests. This commission shall offer 
its cooperation to the Allied Governments and all 
other agencies entrusted with the task of reestab 
lishment of peace. It must see that educational 
reconstruction becomes an integral part of post-war 


international policy. 


Those wishing further information with re 
gard to the proposals set forth in the manifesto 
are invited to address the vice-chairman of the 
group, Dr. Reinhold Shairer, 2 West 45th Street 


(Room 1704), New York City. 


A BLOW TO EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 
THE press throughout the country has noted 


with a mixture of dismay and disgust the re 








~) 
bo 


the fanning of race- 
efforts of 
» of Georgia, to oust 
the 


: ; 
Georgia, 


vival of sectionalism and 
in the finally suecessful 
Governor Eugene Talmadge 
from office Walter D. 


School of Edueation, 


prejudice 
Cocking, dean of 
University of 
Dixon, vice-chancellor of the university, 
Pittman, South 


Teachers ( ‘olleze, ( ‘olleveboro. 


Curt 
and Marvin 5S. president. of 
Georgia 

On June 17, the board of regents of the uni- 
versity system reelected Dean Cocking by a vote 
ef eight to seven in spite of the governor’s pro- 
test. The governor thereupon demanded the 
resignation of certain regents who had opposed 
him and appointed others who would do as he 
board met on July 


the 


wished. The reconstituted 

14 and by a 

three men. 
The charge 


that he had advocated having connected with the 


vote of ten to five dismissed 


Was made against Dean Cocking 
School of Edueation a laboratory school which 
both white and Negro children would attend—a 


denied. He 


the newly appointed 


charge that he categorically Was 


charged by one ot 
regents with being closely identified with the 
Rosenwald Foundation in 


work of the Julius 


Georgia. Since, according to the regent, “this 
philanthropie group is committed to full racial 
equality, including intermarriage,” it would fol- 
low that “Dr. Coecking favors such equality.” 
the 


the 


The vice-chancellor dismissed on 
that he had 


foundation. 


Was 


erounds been associated with 


The governor had earlier charged President 
Pittman with “partisan polities,” but no men- 
tion was made of this at the meeting on July 14. 


had 


he owned some materials 


It was stated, however, that Dr. Pittman 


farm that 


the 


used on a 


belonging to state. Against the impliea- 
tions of this charge, George Woodruff, a mem- 
ber of the board of regents, ealled attention to 
the fact that the regents themselves, two years 
ago, gave Dr. Pittman permission to use the 
in return for produce for the univer- 
sity system 
Newsweek, July 26, announeed that as a re- 
sult of Governor Talmadge’s action, the General 
Board 


$25,000 to the university system, and that the 


Edueation has reseinded its grant of 


Southern Association of Colleges and Seeon- 


dary Schools “began investigating ‘politieal in- 


terference’ in the Georgia University set-up, im- 
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plying a possible withdrawal of intercollegiat 


recognition of Georgia’s degrees and credits.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TAKES 
AN UNPRECEDENTED STEP IN AN- 
NOUNCING CANDIDATES FOR 
HONORARY DEGREES 

ConTRARY to custom in the awarding of hon 
orary degrees, Frederic Woodward, vice-presi 
dent emeritus of the University of Chieago and 
director of the university’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration, has announced that at a special con 
vocation, September 9, twenty-nine men and 
three women will receive honorary degrees in 
the fields of letters, science and divinity. Thi 
persons have been drawn from “the pioneering 
Many of these 
are scientists and scholars unknown to the gen 


fringe of advanced learning.” 


eral public, and foreign countries, as well as 
all parts of the United States, are represented. 
The awards are to be as follows: 

Charles E. 
sity of Wisconsin; Charles H. 


Allen, professor of botany, Univer 
sest, professor of 
physiology and chairman of the department, Uni 
versity of Toronto; George D. Birkhoff, dean, Fac 
Harvard 


ulty of Arts and Sciences, University ; 


Reginald A. Daly, professor of geology, Harvard 
Doisy, professor of biolog 
Ernest W. 
Goodpasture, professor of pathology, Vanderbilt 
Evarts A. 
gery, Washington University (St. Louis); Libbie 


University; Edward A. 
ical chemistry, St. Louis University; 


University ; Graham, professor of sur- 
Hyman, member of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History (New York City) and an authority 
on invertebrate zoology; Herbert S. Jennings, pro 
fessor emeritus of zoology, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Karl 8. 


Harvard 


Lashley, professor of neuro-psy- 
Robert H. Lowie, 
of Cali- 
Monge, dean and professor of 


versity ; 
chology, University ; 
professor of University 
Carlos A. 
medicine, University of San Mareos (Lima, Peru), 
Paul- 


ing, professor of chemistry and chairman of the 


anthropology, 
fornia; 


, 


discoverer of ‘‘Monge’s disease’’; Linus C. 


department, California Institute of Technology; 
Thomas M. Rivers, director of the hospital, Rocke- 
feller Institute; Henry N. Russell, director, Prince- 
ton Astronomical Observatory; Florence B. Seibert, 
associate professor of chemistry, 
Henry Phipps Institute (Philadelphia), an author- 
ity on the chemistry of tuberculin; Donald D. Van 
Slyke, member of the Rockefeller Institute; Oswald 
Veblen, professor of mathematics, Princeton Uni- 


physiological 


versity; Robert R. Williams, director of chemistry, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (New York City), dis- 
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verer of vitamin B,—all will receive the degree 

f Doctor of Science. 

Edward C. Armstrong, professor of French, 

rineeton University; Lily B. Campbell, professor 
English, University of California (Los An 


es); Clarence I. Lewis, professor of philosophy, 
rvard University; Charles R. Morey, professor 
art and archeology, Princeton University; 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff, professor of ancient history 
nd archeology, Yale University; Edgar H. Sturte 
iit, professor of Greek and Latin, Yale Univer 

y; William L. Westermann, professor of history, 
Columbia University; the degree of Doctor of Hu 

ne Letters. 

John M. Clark, professor of economics, Columbia 
University; Hans Kelsen, formerly professor of 
litical science, University of Prague, authority 


jurisprudence; Charles H. MeIlwain, professor 


f the science of government, Harvard University ; 
bert A. 


California Institute of Technology; the degree of 


Millikan, chairman, executive council, 


Doctor of Laws. Robert L. Calhoun, professor of 
storical theology, Yale University, will receive the 


degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


During the half century of the university's 
existence only eighty-six honorary degrees have 
heen conferred, but in that small group were 
‘two presidents of the United States, five Nobel 
Prize winners, two U. 8S. Supreme Court jus- 
tices; six foreign ambassadors, one king, one 
cardinal and eleven university presidents.” 

The two-and-thirty scholars who are to join 
this distinguished company in September will be 
honored at a four-day ‘“aecademie festival,” 
which will crown the year’s celebration of the 
university’s fiftieth anniversary. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF FOOD, CLOTHING 
AND SHELTER 
ELLEN H. Ricnarps (1842-1911), the first 
woman to receive a degree in chemistry from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
founder of modern household science as we 
know it in the United States, not only started 
something, but spent her life in a stern endeavor 
to apply scientifie methods to the reformation 
of household management and the amelioration 

of living conditions in the home. 

The beneficent work of this pioneer in raising 
the nation’s standards of home life to a scientific 
level has been recognized by the trustees of the 
Pennsylvania State College in the establishment 
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Richards Institute “as a 


of the Ellen H. 


solidated research unit to study certain aspects 


eon 


of the improvement of standards of living in the 
The first 


of these fields has been a subject of study and 


fields of food, clothing and shelter.” 


research at the college since 1935; the seeond 
since 1919 and the third, though not 
rated as a subject of research, has been stirring 
Now the 
trio will be unified under the aegis of the Ellen 
H. Richards Institute. 

Pauline Beery Mack, who has been on the 
staff of the School of Chemistry and Physies at 
the college for twenty-two vears and director of 
1935, 


latter position to become the first director of the 


Incorpo 


in the minds of some at the college. 


home economics since has resigned the 
institute, whieh will be under the joint adminis 
tration of the Sehool of Agriculture and the 


School of Chemistry and Physies. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 
Visual 


) announces a new series of 


THE Institute of Oral and Kdueation 
(Washington, D. C. 
recorded radio programs, “Lest We Forget 
Our Constitution.” These programs have been 
prepared and produced under the supervision of 
a group of well-known educators, jurists and 
radio specialists. This is the fourth series of 
the “Lest We Forget” The 


preceding series have been “broadcast by more 


programs. three 
than 500 eommercial and edueational stations 
throughout the country and have been adopted 
for use in over 800 school systems.” SCHOOL 
AND Society has been asked to make the follow 


ing announcement: 


The new series of 26 recorded programs, each of 
fifteen minutes duration, on the Constitution of the 
United States, is available for all 


Schools may arrange with local sta 


radio stations, 
September 1. 
tions to have these broadcasts at a time convenient 
for class or assembly-room use. 

The programs present in dramatized form the 
backgrounds of the Constitution, the compromises 
which were necessary before adoption was possible, 
the Bill of 


as some typical Supreme Court cases interpreting 


Rights and other amendments as well 
this basie law of the land. 
The series emphasizes the fundamentals of demo 


cratic government and the liberties enjoyed by the 


free people of the United States. These pro 
grams are furnished to the stations and sehools 


without charge. 
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Since Constitution Day is to be celebrated in 


inyv ¢ he tes on one of several days in 
September, it 1s wvested that schools take 
advantage of these new programs as a means 
of celebrating the anniversary. For additional 
information or for the recordings, write to the 
Radio Division, Institute of Oral and Visual 
had n, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


WOMEN AND RADIO 
A REVOLUTION in which Panzer divisions, sub- 
narines and marching men play no_ part 1S, 
nevertheless, making greater strides toward a 
world of good neighbors than all the means that 
forcetul 


a revolution 


“brutalitarians’” ean devise for the 


regimentation of the human race 


in which the “bombers” are ideas, carried to the 
ends of the earth by radio. 

The story of this revolution as it concerns 
women is vividly told in a recent publication of 
the National “The 
Colonel's Through 
NBC the 


rural dis- 


Broadcasting Company, 
Lady and Judy O'Grady.” 
Activities 


the Women’s Division of 


lives of women in small towns and 
tricts have been lifted out of their imprisonment 
between physical and social barriers to as high 
a level of intelligence and understanding of 
their fellows as their individual capacities can 
achieve. No longer ability be 


smothered by a lack of spiritual contact with 


need innate 


the wide world. Its publie affairs, its arts and 
sciences, its musie, its culture in various forms 
are brought to millions of women in their homes 
as they go about their tasks, to shut-ins denied 
the privilege of participating in the life of 
their communities, to families in need of stimu- 
lating programs that make for harmony and 
agreement among children. Margaret Cuthbert, 
director of the division, says: 

We know, through our national work, that the 
woman of to-day is as interested and active in pre- 
ideals of men. She is 
that 


serving the democracy as 


aware of the part radio is playing in the 


presentation to the publie of facts—pro and con— 


about any and all issues. 


This sums up to her 
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those privileges inherent in a true democracy wher 
there is freedom of speech and action—and 
freedom of listening. 

For these cherished liberties, radio repays by set 
ting high standards of service and adhering strictly 
to policies guaranteeing broadeasts of quality, good 
taste and integrity. 

Leaders in the field of religion realize the im 
portance of radio as a means of disseminating 
the teachings and principles of Christianity. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
declares : 

There is no corporation in the entire United 
States which has made such a contribution to r 
ligion as the National Broadcasting Company. 

Great music, once within the reach of only 
those with long purse strings, may now be en- 
joyed by the poorest comer—a potent force in 
ennobling mankind. Surveys reveal that more 
than 7,000,000 juveniles, with other millions of 
adults, listen to the NBC Musie Appreciation 
Walter The 
program is a required part of the curriculum in 
70,000 schools. 


Hour conducted by Damrosch. 


Radio programs in great variety are enabling 
the nations to understand one another as never 
before; nothing so effectively breaks down sus 
The role of 


women in these programs, whether as listeners, 


picion and hate as understanding. 


as reporters, whose stories from far and near 
furnish material for broadeasts, or as directors 
and commentators, is of no little consequence 
in the sum total of world-wide communication 
by radio. Four hundred girls and women work 
behind the scenes in the NBC headquarters in 
New York City. 


with advertising agencies in their radio depart- 


Many women are connected 


ments and many, “whose names are never 
heard,” serve in various capacities, helping to 
earry radio programs to the 29,000,000 homes 
equipped with receiving sets. As the interests 
of women widen, radio directors adjust pro- 
grams to new needs in all types of homes, re- 
membering that “the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy 


O’Grady are sisters under their skins.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 
CouGHLIN, S.J., 


THe REVEREND TimotTHy J. 


president of the Canisius High School, has been 


appointed president of Canisius College (Buf- 
falo) to sueceed the late Very Reverend Francis 
A. O'Malley. The Reverend James J. Redmond, 
principal of the Fordham Preparatory School 
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New York City), sueceeds Father Coughlin as 
president of the The 
foseph B. O'Connell in turn sueceeds Father 


high school. Reverend 


Redmond at the preparatory school. 

RicuarD I. McKINNEY, director of religious 
tivity, Virginia (Rich 
ond), has been appointed dean, School ot 


Union University 


Religion. 


GLENN L. JENKINS, professor and head of 


the department of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
University of Minnesota, has been named dean, 


He 


Klemme, who has resigned to 


~ hool ot 
succeeds Carl a 
accept the post of administrator, Experimental 


Wellcome 


Pharmacy, Purdue University. 


Research Laboratories, Burroughs, 


and Company, Ine., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY announces the following 
Donald G. Marquis, chairman ot 


Robert LL. 


YALE 
appointments : 
the department of psychology; 
French, Sterling fellow in psychology, and Carl 


[. Hovland, director of graduate studies. 


GREGORY MAson, author, anthropologist and 
former war correspondent, has been appointed 
head of the department of journalism, New 
York University, to succeed Henry Bailey Rath 
bone, whe will retire, September 1. 

J. W. KistLer, associate professor of phys 
ical education, the State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed head of 
health and physieal education, Louisiana State 


the department of 


University. 

THE following appointments have been made 
at Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing): Tom King, 
assistant professor of physical education, pro 
fessor and head of the department of police 
administration, sueceeding Don Bremer, whose 
resignation becomes effective, September 1; 
Glen ©. Stewart, director of alumni relations; 
Roy E. Decker, assistant director of extension, 
succeeding K. H. MeDonel, who is now secre- 
tary of the college; R. W. Rogers, head of the 
campus police department, succeeding H. E. 


Haun. 


AMONG new appointments at Hamilton Col 
lege (Clinton, N. Y.) are the following: Karl 
With, formerly director of the Cologne (Ger 
many) Art School, Count 
Carlo Sforza, at one time Secretary of State, 


professor of art; 
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and 


Italy, resident lecturer for April : 
Michel Angelo Heilperin, Polish 


economist 


one time assistant professor in international 


economic relations, Graduate Institute of Inter 
national Relations (Geneva, Switzerland), visit 


Neal E. 


Drought, research associate in education, the 


ing assistant professor of economies; 


University of Chieago, assistant professor ot 


edueation; Robert M. Diggs, attorney with the 
firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine and 
Wood (New York City), assistant to the presi 
dent, W. H. Cowley. 

W HITESEL, 


protessor of industrialarts education, Teachers 


JOHN A. Whose resignation as 
College of Connecticut (New Britain), was re 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 31, has 
been appointed professor in industrial eduea 
tion, Miami Ohio. Dr 
Whitesel has 
cation at the Ohio State University during the 


University, Oxford, 


been visiting professor of edu 
summer quarter. 


CoRNELIUS Hl. SIEMENS, assistant professor 
of edueation, San Diego (Calif.) State College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu 
cation, School of Education, University of Cali 
fornia, 

AUBREY HAAN has been appointed to the fae 
ulty of the School of Edueation, Stanford Uni 
versity, to take over the courses given by Paul 
R. Hanna, professor of education, during the 
latter’s year of absence. Dr. Hanna will serve 
as a the National 


ning Board, Washington, D. C. 


member of Resources Plan 


INstrucTORS at Billings Polytechnie Institute 
(Polytechnic, Mont.) have received the follow 


professorships : 


ing promotions to associate 

Richard D. Bourne, electricity and radio; Gor 
don IL. Goerner, chemistry; Earl W. Jones, 
industrial arts; O. V. Kraus, agriculture; Rich 


ard Satorius, music. Hlomer Kenton Moore has 
been advanced from director of the summer ses 


sion to the position of dean. 


NELLE Woops 


counselor, Cleveland College, 


has become social 


Western 


PERSHING 
Reserve 
University. 

M. M. CHAMBI RS, who tor five years has been 
the Youth 


Commission, ACE, has taken up his duties as 


a member of the staff of American 


the student-project-planning section, 


Work, NYA. 


chief ot 


Division of Student 
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Cart H. Minam, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Library Association, has been appointed a 
member of the Subcommittee on Education, 
which has recently been formed by the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. 

JosepH E. Gipson, head of the department 
of education, Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the division of higher edu- 
cation, Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion; Mary Clint Irion, formerly director of 
visual education, Los Angeles County (Calif.), 


will be state director of audio-visual education. 


MARION Wapbe Doyue, who has served c¢on- 
tinuously since 1935 as president of the Board 
of Education, District of Columbia, was_ re- 
elected, and Robert A. 


constitutional law, Georgetown University, was 


Maurer, protessor of 


reelected as vice president at the board’s an- 


nual meeting, July 1. 


W. M. Stusuer has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Bell County (Ky.), to succeed 
Maurice Tribell. 

SUPERINTENDENTS of schools have been elected 
in counties of West Virginia as follows: Floyd 
B. Cox, Monongalia County, to sueceed Robert 
Clark, who remains as assistant superintendent ; 
Haven L. Idleman, to sueceed Paul C. Rouzer in 
Mineral County; Cyrus Work Mann, to succeed 
Margaret 
Lloyd H. Wharton, to sueceed John A. Davis, 
Jr., Wood County. 


Pau L. 
Denver (Colo.) Opportunity School, has taken 


Nicely Leidig, Summers County; 


Essert, formerly in charge of the 


up his duties as superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.), succeeding E. R. Van 
Kleeck, whose appointment as assistant ecom- 
missioner of edueation, New York State, was 


reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 7. 


CLARK RoBINSON, assistant superintendent of 
schools, San Mateo (Calif.), has been appointed 
superintendent of elementary schools, San 
Carlos, Calf. 

CHARLES GRAY SHAW and CHARLES W. TOOKE 
will retire from the staff of New York Univer- 
sity, August 31. Dr. Shaw, professor of phi- 
losophy, has served the university for forty-two 
years; Dr. Tooke, professor of law, joined the 
staff of the School of Law in 1929. 
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EpGar H. PARKMAN, who has served the pub 
lie schools of Connecticut for more than fifty 
years, forty-nine of which have been spent in 
Enfield 
and since 1926 as superintendent of schools 


first as principal of the high school 


has resigned. 

Mosrts J. ARONSON, assistant professor ot 
philosophy, City College (New York), has re 
signed in protest against the influence exerted 
over the faculty by “various organized groups 
which agree in their general tendency to 
evaluate educational problems by the standards 
of so-called left-wing or ‘radical’ polities.” 


Recent Deaths 

Witiram H. McILHATTAN, superintendent of 
schools, Greensburg (Pa.), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, July 21, at the age of fifty-one years. 

GeorRGE ELLeTT CoGHILL, widely known edu 
eator in the field of biology, died, July 23, in his 
seventieth year. Dr. Coghill became assistant 
professor of biology, University of New Mexico 
(1899), was professor of biology (1902-06), 
Pacifie University (Forest Grove, Ore.), served 
as professor of biology, College of Arts, and 
professor of embryology and histology, College 
of Medicine, Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.), 1906-07. 
of zoology, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


In 1907, he became professor 


He served as associate professor of anatomy 
(1913-16), University of Kansas, as professor 
(1916-25) and as head of the department, 1918- 
25. From 1925-35, he was professor of com- 
parative anatomy, Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology (Philadelphia), and (1926-35) a 
member of the advisory board. 

GrorGE LyMAN KirrrepGe, for forty-eight 
years a member of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity, professor emeritus of English (1936) 
and outstanding authority on Shakespeare, died, 
July 23. Dr. Kittredge had had a colorful 
career at the university, from 1888, when he be- 
gan his teaching as an instruetor in English, 
through his advance to an assistant professor- 
ship (1890) and a professorship in 1894. He 
was the author of many books, among them: 
“The Language of Chaucer’s Troilus” (1894), 
“English Witeheraft and James I” (1912), 
“Chaucer and His Poetry” (1915), “Shakes- 
peare” (1916), “Witcheraft in Old and New 
England,” 1929. In 1940, he was at work on 
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new edition of Shakespeare’s plays. He was 


htv-one years old at the time of his death. 


WinLiAM HopkKINSON, professor emeritus of 
stology (1934), School of Medicine and Den 
| School, Marquette University (Milwaukee), 


1, July 24, at the age of seventy-eight years. 


1ed 


Wittis CHATMAN HAWLEY, co-author with 

e late Senator Reed Smoot (Utah) of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, died, July 
24. Dr. Hawley had served the field of educa 
tion for a number of years before entering 
polities. He was principal of Umpqua Acad 
emy (Wilbur, Ore.), 1884-86; president, Ore 
von State Normal Sehool (Drain), 1888-91; 
protessor of mathematics (1891-93), professor 
of history, economies and constitutional law 
(1893-1906), president (1893-1902), vice-pres 
ident and dean (1902-05), Willamette Univer 
sity. From 1907-33, he was a member of Con 
eress and, during the 69th through the 72d Con 
eress, he served as chairman of the caueus of 
Republicans of the House. He was seventy 


seven years old at the time of his death. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN GREENFIELD, professor 
and head of the department of radiography, 
College of Dentistry, New York University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, July 25, at the age 
of forty-three years. Despite his youth, Dr. 
Greenfield was an international authority on 
the interpretation of dental x-rays. He had 
served the College of Dentistry, his Alma Mater, 
since his graduation in 1919, as radiologist 
(1919-25), as head of the department (1925- 
11), assistant professor (1930-38) and _ pro- 
fessor, 1938. 


CAROLINA MarciAu-Dorapo, professor and 
head of the department of Spanish, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, for the past 
twenty years, died, July 25. Before going to 
the college in 1916, Miss Marecial-Dorado had 
taught at the University of Puerto Rico and at 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College. She had been active 
in the work of the Pan American Union and had 
twice been decorated by the late King Alfonso 
of Spain for her efforts in behalf of her native 


country. 


JoHN Francis Woopuvu.t, professor emer- 
itus of physical sciences, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, died, July 27, at the age 
of eighty-four years. Dr. Woodhull began his 
career as a teacher in the high schools of New 
Jersey (1881); from 1886-87, he taught science 
in the State Normal School (New Paltz, N.Y.) 
and in 1888 became protessor of physical sei 
ences, Teachers College, which post he held until 


his retirement in 1922. 


FREDERIC W. Henre, who was appointed 
head of the department of electrical engineer 
ing, Columbia University, last May, died sud 
denly, July 27. Dr. Hehre became assistant 
professor of electrical engineering in 1924 and 
a full professor in 1938. Ile was fifty years 


old at the time of his death. 


EpitH Ford SouLuers, associate professor of 
chemistry, Connecticut College (New London), 
died, July 27, from gas inhaled while experi 
menting with a new anesthetic in the labora 
tories of the School of Medicine, | niversity of 
Maryland. Dr. Sollers had been spending her 
vacation in work on a new compound for mili 
tary use in anesthesia. She was thirty years 


old at the time of her death. 


WALTER WILLIAMSON, associate protessor of 
hygiene, City College (New York), succumbed 
to a heart attack, July 27, in his fifty-eighth 
year. Mr. Williamson had been a member of 
the college staff for thirty-four years and was 
widely known throughout the country for his 
organizational ability in carrying out extra-eur 


ricular sports programs. 


Ropert THomas Hii, well-known geologist, 
died, July 28. Dr. Hill had been professor of 
geology, University of Texas, 1890-91. He had 
conducted many important geological surveys 
and had served as the principal geologist of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1886-1930.) Dr. Hill 
was eighty-two years old at the time of his 


death. 


Kart G. MELLOR, professor of Romance lan 
guages, University of Virginia, died suddenly, 
July 28, at the age of forty-four years. After 
serving in the Ambulance Corps during World 
War I, he returned to Clark University, his 
Alma Mater, as a member of the faculty, where 
he remained until 1930, when he joined the staff 


of the University of Virginia. 





how 





Other Items of Interest 

CAROLINE S. WooprurF, retired, who served 
the State Normal School (Castleton, Vt.) as its 
principal for nineteen years, was honored at 
the commencement exercises (June 9) by the 
rededicating of the administration building in 
her name. The building will henceforth be 
known as Woodruff Hall. Mrs. Milton Proctor, 
State Board of Education, made the 


presentation address, and Dr. Woodruff ac- 


cepted the honor in person. 


Joun ASHTon, exchange professor of animal 
husbandry, Texas Agricultural and Mechanieal 
College, who has been at Managua (Nicaragua ) 
for several months in the capacity of adviser 
to the Nicaraguan Department of Agricul 
ture, announces that Nicaragua contemplates 
establishing an agricultural eollege and experi- 
mental station based on the general pattern of 
similar institutions in the United States. He 
aid that blooded eattle, hogs and chickens would 
be imported from the United States for the im- 
provement of Nicaraguan breeds, and that an 


effort would be made to control animal diseases 
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by correct feeding and treatment. Another vis 
itor to Managua is Charles L. Luedtke, agricul 
tural attaché of the United States Embassy at 
Panama, who will study the problem of how to 
produce more of such agricultural commodities 


as hemp, sisal, rubber and sugar. 


HIGH-SCHOOL seniors throughout the City of 
New York were warned by the Board of Edu 
eation against “racket” schools in a pamphlet 
entitled “Traps for the Unwary.” It was dis 
tributed to the 25,680 boys and girls who were 
eraduated the latter part of June. No names 
are mentioned, but pupils are enjoined to in 
vestigate schools offering “vast opportunities,” 
ruarantees of positions for those who register 
and other inducements that can not be assured. 
The pamphlet points out that the Federal Trade 
Commission is constantly having to take legal 
action against schools advertising advantages 
that are beyond their power to bestow and 
urges young people to consult the voeational 
advisers in the high schools, the New York Em- 
ployment Service, the Bureau of Industrial and 
Teehnieal Edueation in Albany or the Federal 


Trade Commission. 


Shorter Peepers... 





“THEY DON’T KNOW HOW TO STUDY” 

“T HAVE just discovered that it took me three 
years to learn how to study” 

I had just purchased my evening paper at the 
local newspaper store when John, one of my 
former eighth-grade pupils, who is now a senior 
in college, came in, purchased his paper, stepped 
up to me and exchanged friendly greetings. 

John comes from a good middle-class family. 
He was dressed as the average boy of twenty in 
a small town who has just run out for his paper; 
sweat shirt, and trousers a little out of press. 
Neat, but not dressed for an evening at the 
theater. Just a neighborhood boy out for his 
evening paper. 

Since we are only five miles from the college, 
John lives at home, and retains all the friendly 
relationships of a local boy. It was seven years 
since he attended my elasses and though I see 
him oceasionally, I had for the moment lost traek 


of just what John was doing. 


“Well, John, what are you doing now? Are 
you working?” 

“Well, I’m still going to school and I find it 
hard work. I’m a senior now [in college]. An- 
other year and I guess I'll have to eall myself 
educated and do something else.” 

“That’s fine, John. I agree with you that 
study is hard work. Contrary to many people’s 
notions, school work, if properly done, is hard 
work. As you know, my experiences have 
thrown me into all kinds of work from coal min- 
ing, farming and factory work to teaching and 
school administration. I know what physical 
labor is; I also know what study means, and 
believe that hard study is just as exhausting as 
manual labor.” 

“You know,” said John, “I have just dis- 
covered that it took me three years in college to 
learn how to study.” 

Here I felt that John, who had made an envi- 
able reeord throughout both elementary and high 





: 











was just repeating, without knowing it, 


pworn sentiment which every school teacher 


- heard a thousand times over. While the full 


story is perhaps not known, it probably started 
the college and grew up into the university 
d down through the high school and the ele 
nentary grades. 
It is used by eareless and unanalytical teach 
: of every degree from the first grade through 
the university. The kindergarten teacher in this 
ease is excepted, since she accepts as her pri 
mary function the taking of children from many 
varied home environments and starting them on 
the way of desirable social and study habits. 
In the elementary grades it passes under the 
name of “lack of reading readiness,” inatten- 
tion, poor study habits, and the like. In the 
high school it becomes “They don’t know how 
to study” or a variant of this, and generally 
keeps this form on through college and univer- 
sity, but it usually implies that those who had 
the pupil before were negligent because he has 
not learned how to study. The fact that most 
ot the pupils are ready to have this same de- 
scription apphed to them a year later by an- 
other teacher after they have had the benefit of 
this teacher’s help and pass on to the next class 
at the end of the semester is not given a thought. 
“They have not learned to study,” like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins—and loose teaching 
for each teacher who chooses to use it. Mean- 
while, the students pass from teacher to teacher 
and only now and then one of them learns how to 
study. Undoubtedly, some pupils do not know 
how to study because of poor teaching, but with 
this admission let the story take its course. 
“Why should this be so, John? You did well 
in both the elementary school and the high 
school. You were always a capable student in 
our schools. Why should it be that you are just 
now [after three years in college; compare with 
comments above] discovering how to study?” 
John’s attitude beeame serious and his furrowed 
brow beeame a study of light and shadow. “TI 
don’t know, but I have just come to realize that 
I can separate the wheat from chaff much more 
easily and readily. I ean get the essentials and 
draw my conclusions much more quickly and 
easily, and that is how I feel I am just learning 
to study; but I can’t see why.” 


“What work are you preparing to engage in 
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when you leave college?” 

“Accountaney.” 

“Suppose you were faced with a problem in 
criminal law and were required to draw impor 
tant and valid conclusions about the matter. Do 
you think you could do so as easily as you draw 
your conelusions in your chosen field?” 

“Oh, my no. I should have to start my study 
all over again.” 

“Suppose this same problem came before one 
of our outstanding criminal lawyers.” 

“He would probably draw his eonelusions 
quickly and with much less effort and= study 
than I.” 

“John, I am sure you are right and that the 
answer to the question lies right there. You 
have probably known, all your life, how to study 
so far as your experience would permit, but you 
just had both to live and to study more to aceu 
mulate enough knowledge through study and life 
experience to make valid judgments possible.” 

John’s face brightened and as we parted to 
go our separate ways he said, “I’ve heard many 
explanations of this matter, but this is the only 
one that really seems to make it plain to me.” 

This little incident, which actually happened, 
might serve to point out that the stock saying, 
“They haven’t learned to study,” as generally 
used to-day, should be replaced by a willingness 
on the part of the teacher to take the pupil as he 
is, and study his problems. In most cases, the 
pupil’s lack of ability to study is probably due 
to a combination of mental ability, chronological 
age, life experience, social environment and 
teaching; and a teacher who singles out any one 
of these factors and negleets the other four will 
probably fail to add much to his pupils’ ability 
to study. 

Edueation, in its broad sense, formal or other 
wise, might be likened to a great painting. Life's 
experiences make up the background and on this 
background are painted the foreground details 
day by day. It is a picture that is ever pro 
gressing, ever expanding, never completed, as 
long as life lasts. The foreground details of 
te-day are ever being fused into the background 
for to-morrow. No detail is ever fully erased 
and it is the teacher’s task so to help the learner 
paint the details of to-day that they harmonize 
and fuse into the background for to-morrow, 
building an ever richer background against 


which the student can each day make more 
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interpre ot each day’s expe ri- 


I 
year-by-year alibi, 


’t know how to tudy,” and promptly 


to work, taking the pupil where he is 
he is and add our share to his further 


velopment. Let refuse to say, “He doesn’t 


to study,” as an excuse for our failure, 
about to “teach him how to study” within 


rr range of his composite ability at the 


he prope! , 
level where we teach. 
Cart A. Roos 
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Britain and India, 1600-1941 
Pamphlets on the British Common- 
wealtl » O4 Longmans, Green and Co, 
1941. PO¢ 

Including “The British Invasion of India, 1600 

“The Character of the British Raj, 
“Bureaucracy and Nationalism, 1857-1909” ; 
Growth of Indian Self-Government, 1909 

rhe Last Stage, 1935-1941.” 
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4 Bruce Humphries, Ine., 30 Winchester 


Boston. 1941. $3.00. 
unt of the work of private citizens and fa- 
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chooling for all the children of all the people 
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specially significant : Massachusetts, the birth 
the American school system; Vennsylvania, 
> fierce battles were waged over conflicting the- 
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IEELLS, WALTER CROSBY. Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education. Terminal Eduea- 
tion Monograph No. 2, prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Junior College Terminal Education. Pp. 
x 340 Illustrated. Published by the AAJC. 
L941. $2.00, . 
\ summary of a nation-wide investigation of the 
status of terminal education in more than 400 junior 
colleges all over the country 
o 
Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
rerminal Edueation Monograph No. 3, 
prepared for the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. Pp. xiu+365. Published 
by the AAJC. 1941. $2.50. 
\ discussion of the future of terminal education in 
junior colleges based on a study of the problems 
made by the commission since its appointment in 
1939; ineludes an analysis of 21 vital economic, so- 
cial and educational factors ; well indexed 
e 
FRANKENBERG, LLOYD. For the Rescue of Refu- 
gees—An Appeal for Emergency Legislation. 
Pp. 15. American Committee to Save Refugees, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1941. 


HENDRICKS, GEORGE D, 


KRONENBERG, HENRY (editor). 


PITKIN, WALTER B. 


For further information or for contributions to this 
cause, address Richard T. Cox, treasurer, care of the 
publishers 
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ARRIS, RuTH MIRIAM. Teachers’ Social Knou 
edge and Its Relation to Pupils’ Responses A 
Study of Four St. Louis Negro Elementary 
Schools. Pp. SY. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 194] 
$1.60, 
A Ph.D. dissertation addressed to elementary teach 
ers-in-service in the hope that from it concrete cur 
ricular suggestions may develop for elementary teacl 
ers-in-training as well as suggestive lines of procedure 
for the continuous education of teachers-in-service 
under the leadership of principals and supervisors 

e 
ARTFORD, ELLIS F. Our Common Mooring. Pp 
xv +83. The University of Georgia Press. 194] 
Prepared for the Advisory Panel on Regional Ma 
terials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley, this 
volume is a presentation of the ideas of Harcourt A 
Morgan, who, as chairman of the board of the TVA 
has devoted his energies to the development of a 
better agriculture and a better standard of living in 
the South. It is believed by the author that the 
point of view expressed will be helpful to others in 
their efforts to plan educational programs, to con 
duct research undertakings and to aid people gen 
erally toward a more nearly adequate and _ stable 
economy 
- 
The Bad Man of the West. 
Pp. xv+310. Illustrated. The Naylor Com 
pany, San Antonio, Texas. 1941. $3.50. 
High lights from many sources of information on 
more than 250 of the bad men of the “Old West” 
woven into a story that is both illuminating and 
interesting. 
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CELLY, FRED J., and ELLA B. RATCLIFFE. ‘‘ Fi 


nancial Aids for College Students.’’ Bulletin, 
No. 11, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1941. 10¢. 
Largely statistical, this bulletin ‘tis intended as an 
indication of the interest of colleges and universi 
ties in the financial problems of their students.” 
e 
Programs and 
Units in the Social Studies (Curriculum Series, 
No. 2). Pp. 142. The National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. 1941. $1.50. 
First appearing in mimeographed form in February, 
1941, the present edition, with many minor and a 
few major changes, is offered with the hope that the 
descriptions of the programs may be suggestive in 
curriculum revisions and that the specific units may 
be of help in content, form and methods. 
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MUELLER, PATRICIA, and MAY WILLIAMS WARD 


Quotation Year Book, 1940, The 


(compiled by). 
Pp. 90. Published by 


Kansas Authors Club. 
the elub. 1941. 50¢. 
An anthology by Kansas writers. Copies may be 
obtained from Miss Mueller, secretary, care of the 
club, Topeka, Kans. 

e 
Life Begins at 40. Pp. 31. 
A condensation published by Reader Mail, Inc., 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York. 1941. 10¢. 
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‘Racial Minorities and the Present International 


Crisis.’’ Tenth Anniversary Yearbook Number, 
the Journal of Negro Education, Vol. X, No. 3. 
Pp. 305-622. Bureau of Educational Research, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. July, 
1941. Current number, $2.00. 








